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Week Ending Friday, July 9, 1982 


Independence Day, 1982 





Radio Address to the Nation. July 3, 1982 





My fellow Americans, 206 years ago one 
of history’s greatest adventures began when 
a small band of patriots in Philadelphia re- 
solved to stake their all—their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor—for free- 
dom and independence. On that distant day 
America was born. Our country has been an 
inspiration for free men and women around 
the world ever since. 

The Scriptures tell us that “Where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.”” And 
for more than two centuries now our 
blessed land has grown and _ prospered, 
guided by a deep faith in the Almighty and 
an unquenchable thirst for freedom. As 
George Washington once wrote to another 
of the Founding Fathers, James Madison, 
“Liberty, when it begins to take root, is a 
plant of rapid growth.” 

Thanks to the faith and fortitude of our 
ancestors, freedom has flowered on our 
shores and has brought a legacy of liberty 
and opportunity to wave after wave of im- 
migrants from every quarter of the globe. 
In war and peace, in good times and bad, 
each generation of Americans has passed on 
the torch of freedom. 

Some of our ancestors faced trials that we 
will never know—the snows of Valley 
Forge; the crucible of a bitter, bloody civil 
war; and the incredible hardships endured 
in taming a savage wilderness. But the spirit 
of determination and love of country that 
saw them through to victory still beats in 
American hearts today. 

We, too, face strong challenges to our 
free, abundant way of life. America is at 
peace, but we live in a troubled world. 
American abundance is still the marvel of 
mankind, but we still face serious economic 
and social problems. 

Far more important, though, is the fact 
that, as a free people, we have both the 
means and the vision needed to solve our 


problems peacefully, fairly, and democrati- 
cally. Because we are a free people we can 
work together voluntarily in a way no 
system based on tyranny ever will. That 
always has been and always will be Ameri- 
ca’s ultimate strength. In the words of 
Dwight Eisenhower, “Free men do not lose 
their patience, their courage, their faith be- 
cause the obstacles are mountainous, the 
path uncharted. Given understanding, they 
invariably rise to the challenge.” 

So, on this special day, the birthday of our 
Nation, in the midst of all the joyous cele- 
brations let us take a moment to remember 
the debt of thanks we owe to those who 
came before us, to the same God who 
guides us all, and to the spirit of faith and 
patriotism which still makes America “the 
land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” 

Thank you, God bless you, and God bless 
America. 


Note: The President’s remarks were recorded 
earlier for use on nationwide radio. 


United States Space Policy 





Remarks on the Completion of the Fourth 
Mission of the Space Shuttle Columbia. 


July 4, 1982 


The President. T.K. and Hank—as you 
can see, we've gotten well acquainted al- 


ready—you’ve just given the American 
people a Fourth of July present to remem- 
ber. I think all of us, all of us who’ve just 
witnessed the magnificent sight of the Co- 
lumbia touching down in the California 
desert, feel a real swelling of pride in our 
chests. 

In the early days of our Republic, Ameri- 
cans watched Yankee Clippers glide across 
the many oceans of the world, manned by 
proud and energetic individuals breaking 
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records for time and distance, showing our 
flag, and opening up new vistas of com- 
merce and communications. Well, today, I 
think you have helped recreate the antici- 
pation and excitement felt in those home- 
ports as those gallant ships were spotted on 
the horizon heading in after a long voyage. 

Today we celebrate the 206th anniversa- 
ry of our independence. Through our histo- 
ry, we've never shrunk before a challenge. 
The conquest of new frontiers for the bet- 
terment of our homes and families is a cru- 
cial part of our national character, some- 
thing which you so ably represent today. 
The space program in general and the shut- 
tle program in particular have gone a long 
way to help our country recapture its spirit 
of vitality and confidence. The pioneer 
spirit still flourishes in America. In the 
future, as in the past, our freedom, 
independence, and national well-being will 
be tied to new achievements, new discover- 
ies, and pushing back new frontiers. 

The fourth landing of the Columbia is the 
historical equivalent to the driving of the 
golden spike which completed the first 
transcontinental railroad. It marks our en- 
trance into a new era. The test flights are 
over. The groundwork has been laid. And 
now we will move forward to capitalize on 
the tremendous potential offered by the ul- 
timate frontier of space. Beginning with the 
next flight, the Columbia and her sister 
ships will be fully operational, ready to pro- 
vide economical and routine access to space 
for scientific exploration, commercial ven- 
tures, and for tasks related to the national 
security. 

Simultaneously, we must look aggressively 
to the future by demonstrating the poten- 
tial of the shuttle and establishing a more 
permanent presence in space. 

We've only peered over the edge of our 
accomplishment, yet already the space pro- 
gram has improved the lives of every 
American. The aerospace industry provides 
meaningful employment to over a million 
of our citizens, many working directly on 
the space program, others using the knowl- 
edge developed in space programs to keep 
us the world leader in aviation. In fact, 
technological innovations traced directly to 
the space program boost our standard of 
living and provide employment for our 
people in such diverse fields as communica- 
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tions, computers, health care, energy effi- 
ciency, consumer products, and environ- 
mental protection. It’s been estimated, for 
example, that information from satellites 
has saved hundreds of millions of dollars 
per year in agriculture, shipping, and fish- 
ing. 

The space shuttle will open up even more 
impressive possibilities, permitting us to use 
the near weightlessness and near-perfect 
vacuum of space to produce special alloys, 
metals, glasses, crystals, and biological mate- 
rials impossible to manufacture on Earth. 
Similarly, in the area of national security, 
our space systems have opened unique op- 
portunities for peace by providing ad- 
vanced methods of verifying strategic arms 
control agreements. The shuttle we just saw 
land carried two kinds of payloads, one 
funded entirely by private industry, and the 
other, related to our national security, spon- 
sored by the Air Force. 

This versatility of the Columbia and her 
sister ships will serve the American people 
well, yet we must never forget that the 
benefits we receive are due to our country’s 
commitment made a decade ago to remain 
the world leader in space technology. 

To ensure that the American people keep 
reaping the benefits of space and to provide 
a general direction for our future efforts, I 
recently approved a national space policy 
statement which is being released today. 
Our goals for space are ambitious, yet 
achievable. They include continued space 
activity for economic and scientific benefits, 
expanding private investment and involve- 
ment in space-related activities, promoting 
international uses of space, cooperating 
with other nations to maintain the freedom 
of space for all activities that enhance the 
security and welfare of mankind, strength- 
ening our own security by exploring new 
methods of using space as a means of main- 
taining the peace. 

There are those who thought the closing 
of the western frontier marked an end to 
America’s greatest period of vitality. Yet 
we're crossing new frontiers every day. The 
high technology now being developed, 
much of it by byproduct of the space effort, 
offers us and future generations of Ameri- 
cans opportunities never dreamed of a few 
years ago. Today we celebrate American 
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independence confident that the limits of 
our freedom and prosperity have again 
been expanded by meeting the challenge of 
the frontier. 

We also honor two pathfinders. They 
reaffirm to all of us that as long as there are 
frontiers to be explored and conquered, 
Americans will lead the way. They and the 
other astronauts have shown the world that 
Americans still have the know-how and 
Americans still have the true grit that tack- 
led a savage wilderness. 

Charles Lindbergh once said that “Short- 
term survival may depend on the knowl- 
edge of nuclear physicists and the perform- 
ance of supersonic aircraft, but long-term 
survival depends alone on the character of 
man.” That, too, is our challenge. 

Hank and T.K., we’re proud of you. We 
need not fear for the future of our nation as 
long as we’ve got men like you to serve as 
our inspiration. Thank you both, and God 
bless you for what you're doing. 

Before I introduce you, if you'll all just 
look—well, I’m sure down in front maybe 
you can’t see—but way out there on the 
end of the runway, the space shuttle Chal- 
lenger, affixed atop a 747, is about to start 
on the first leg of a journey that will even- 
tually put it into space in November. It’s 
headed for Florida now, and I believe 
they’re ready to take off. 

Challenger, you are free to take off now. 

And now it’s my pleasure to introduce to 
you two sons of Auburn, Captain T. K. Mat- 
tingly and Colonel Hank Hartsfield. 

Captain Mattingly. Thank you. 

Mr. President, you mentioned something 
about people having a desire to maintain a 
presence in space. Not very many hours ago 
I know two guys who really wanted to 
maintain that presence in space a while 
longer. That is, you never get tired of it. 
The most remarkable thing, besides the ma- 
chine and the team that put it together, is 
that it’s a new discovery every minute and 
every day. 

The machine we built is a first stepping 
stone. Here comes the second one. We're 
standing in front of its pathfinder, and 
there’s more to come. Where we're going 
to go in the future is something that de- 
pends on you. [The space shuttle Challenger 
and its transporting aircraft passed over- 
head, enroute to the John F. Kennedy Space 


Center at Cape Canaveral, Fla.| And maybe 
that’s our second stage. 

I'd like to thank you for being here today. 
It’s really a privilege for us to be part of this 
celebration. I don’t feel like—it isn’t our 
celebration at all. We were just lucky 
enough to be here. 

The people that make all this work are 
the thousands of designers and engineers 
that made it work. And as the President 
pointed out, all the technology in the world 
is just a tool. And the only thing that makes 
the difference between our technology and 
the trip that we’ve just had and the sights 
that we’ve seen and the things that we’ve 
thought and the ideas that that’s spurred— 
all the difference between that and just 
plain old technology is the people that 
made it happen. And the country is blessed 
with having a team that’s dedicated to the 
United States and to the exploration and 
exploitation of space. And I am just as 
proud as I can be to be a part of that NASA 
team. 

There’s one other thing that I’d like to 
say, and I'll let Hank talk to you. Hank’s 
had to endure me for a long time now, and 
he probably thinks that this last year has 
been the longest year of his life. And it’s 
certainly had more hours packed into it 
than most. But throughout it all, this guy 
has maintained a sense of humor and an 
industry that’s second to none. And this is 
the finest pilot that ever flew in a space- 
craft. 

Hank. 

Colonel Hartsfield. It’s kind of tough to 
follow that. I can only echo the words of 
the President and T.K. I am very proud to 
be here and be a part of the shuttle pro- 
gram. 

I think back to 206 years ago when our 
forefathers ushered in a new era of true 
democracy for the world. And here today I 
think we have ushered in a new era also—a 
fully operational space transportation 
system. We’ve got a real fine vehicle there. 
That vehicle performed far beyond my ex- 
pectations, and I think T.K. and I brought 
all you folks about the best spacecraft that’s 
ever been built. It will be tough for Chal- 
lenger and the ones coming down the line 
to top it. 
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But as Ken said, the people that put all 
this together are the important part. T.K. 
and I are only just a little tip of the pyra- 
mid, and we're standing on the top of a 
huge number of people who have dedicated 
their lives and their efforts to making it all 
work. It can’t be done without you folks. 
And I’m convinced, as T.K. is, that Ameri- 
can technology is the greatest in the world, 
because we have the best people in the 
world, people who are willing to work. 

I think that the future is going to hold 
something for us that at this point we 
cannot even imagine. In the short time that 
I was there in space, I thought of some 
things that could only be done there. And 
when we start sending people up routinely, 
as the President pointed out, we just 
opened a railroad. T.K. referred to it once 
as “opening up the freeway.” Once they’re 
built, we know no bounds to what we can 
do. And I am very, very proud to be a part 
of this initial effort. 

Thank you. 

The President. Come on up, both of you. 
I just want to, again, tell you how proud we 
are of you. And today, as we celebrate our 
206th anniversary of our independence, let 
us remember we're a prosperous people 
and a strong people because we’re a free 
people. 

Well, God bless you all and a happy 
Fourth of July. 

Now, here they come. 


[At this point, a band played “God Bless 
America. ”’| 


Happy Fourth of July. And, you know, 
this has got to beat firecrackers. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:07 a.m. at a 
site adjacent to the Hugh L. Dryden Flight 
Research Facility on Edwards Air Force 
Base, Calif. 

Earlier in the day, after greeting Capt. 
Thomas K. Mattingly and Col. Henry W. 
Hartsfield as they disembarked from the 
Columbia, the President presented the 
NASA Distinguished Service Medal to Col. 
Jack R. Lousma and Col. C. Gordon Fuller- 
ton, pilots of the Columbia’s third mission, 
in a private ceremony at the flight research 
facility. 
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Following his appearance at Edwards Air 
Force Base, the President returned to his 
ranch near Santa Barbara, Calif. 


United States Space Policy 





Fact Sheet Outlining the Policy. 
July 4, 1982 





The President announced today a nation- 
al space policy that will set the direction of 
U.S. efforts in space for the next decade. 
The policy is the result of an interagency 
review requested by the President in 
August 1981. The 10-month review includ- 
ed a comprehensive analysis of all segments 
of the national space program. The primary 
objective of the review was to provide a 
workable policy framework for an aggres- 
sive, farsighted space program that is con- 
sistent with the administration’s national 
goals. 

As a result, the President’s directive reaf- 
firms the national commitment to the ex- 
ploration and use of space in support of our 
national well-being, and establishes the 
basic goals of United States space policy 
which are to: 

—strengthen the security of the United 

States; 
—maintain United States space leader- 
ship; . 

—obtain economic and scientific benefits 

through the exploitation of space; 

—expand United States private-sector in- 

vestment and involvement in civil 
space and space related activities; 

—promote international cooperative ac- 

tivities in the national interest; and 

—cooperate with other nations in main- 

taining the freedom of space for activi- 
ties which enhance the security and 
welfare of mankind. 

The principles underlying the conduct of 
the United States space program, as out- 
lined in the directive are: 

—The United States is committed to the 
exploration and use of space by all nations 
for peaceful purposes and for the benefit of 
mankind. “Peaceful purposes” allow activi- 
ties in pursuit of national security goals. 
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—The United States rejects any claims to 
sovereignty by any nation over space or 
over celestial bodies, or any portion thereof, 
and rejects any limitations on the funda- 
mental right to acquire data from space. 

—The United States considers the space 
systems of any nation to be national proper- 
ty with the right of passage through and 
operation in space without interference. 
Purposeful interference with space systems 
shall be viewed as an infringement upon 
sovereign rights. 

—The United States encourages domestic 
commercial exploitation of space capabili- 
ties, technology, and systems for national 
economic benefit. These activities must be 
consistent with national security concerns, 
treaties, and international agreements. 

—The United States will conduct interna- 
tional cooperative space-related activities 
that achieve scientific, political, economic, 
or national security benefits for the Nation. 

—The United States space program will 
be comprised of two separate, distinct and 
strongly interacting programs—national se- 
curity and civil. Close coordination, cooper- 
ation, and information exchange will be 
maintained among these programs to avoid 
unnecessary duplication. 

—The United States Space Transportation 
System (STS) is the primary space launch 
system for both national security and civil 
government missions. STS capabilities and 
capacities shall be developed to meet ap- 
propriate national needs and shall be avail- 
able to authorized users—domestic and for- 
eign, commercial and governmental. 

—The United States will pursue activities 
in space in support of its right of self-de- 
fense. 

—The United States will continue to 
study space arms control options. The 
United States will consider verifiable and 
equitable arms control measures that would 
ban or otherwise limit testing and deploy- 
ment of specific weapons systems, should 
those measures be compatible with United 
States national security. 


Space Transportation System 


The directive states that the space shuttle 
is to be a major factor in the future evolu- 
tion of United States space programs and 
that it will foster further cooperative roles 
between the national security and civil pro- 


grams to ensure efficient and effective use 
of national resources. The Space Transpor- 
tation System (STS) is composed of the 
space shuttle, associated upper stages, and 
related facilities. The directive establishes 
the following policies governing the devel- 
opment and operation of the Space Trans- 
portation System: 

—The STS is a vital element of the 
United States space program and is the pri- 
mary space launch system for both United 
States national security and civil govern- 
ment missions. The STS will be afforded the 
degree of survivability and security protec- 
tion required for a critical national space 
resource. The first priority of the STS pro- 
gram is to make the system fully operation- 
al and cost-effective in providing routine 
access to space. 

—The United States is fully committed to 
maintaining world leadership in space 
transportation with a STS capacity sufficient 
to meet appropriate national needs. The 
STS program requires sustained commit- 
ments by each affected department or 
agency. The United States will continue to 
develop the STS through the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration (NASA) in 
cooperation with the Department of De- 
fense (DoD). Enhancement of STS oper- 
ational capability, upper stages, and meth- 
ods of deploying and retrieving payloads 
should be pursued, as national requirements 
are defined. 

—United States Government spacecraft 
should be designed to take advantage of the 
unique capabilities of the STS. The comple- 
tion of transition to the shuttle should occur 
as expeditiously as practical. 

—NASA will assure the shuttle’s utility to 
the civil users. In coordination with NASA, 
the DoD will assure the shuttle’s utility to 
national defense and integrate national se- 
curity missions into the shuttle system. 
Launch priority will be provided for nation- 
al security missions. 

—Expendable launch vehicle operations 
shall be continued by the United States 
Government until the capabilities of the 
STS are sufficient to meet its needs and 
obligations. Unique national security consid- 
erations may dictate developing special-pur- 
pose launch capabilities. 
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—For the near term, the STS will contin- 
ue to be managed and operated in an insti- 
tutional arrangement consistent with the 
current NASA/DoD Memoranda of Under- 
standing. Responsibility will remain in 
NASA for operational control of the STS for 
civil missions and in the DoD for operation- 
al control of the STS for national security 
missions. Mission management is the re- 
sponsibility of the mission agency. As the 
STS operations mature, the flexibility to 
transition to a different institutional struc- 
ture will be maintained. 

—Major changes to STS program capabili- 
ties will require Presidential approval. 


The Civil Space Program 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act, the di- 
rective states that the civil space program 
shall be conducted: 

—to expand knowledge of the Earth, its 
environment, the solar system, and the 
universe; 

—to develop and promote selected civil 
applications of space technology; 

—to preserve the United States leader- 
ship in critical aspects of space science, 
applications, and technology; and 

—to further United States domestic and 
foreign policy objectives. 

The directive states the following policies 
which shall govern the conduct of the civil 
space program: 

—United States Government programs 
shall continue a balanced strategy of re- 
search, development, operations, and explo- 
ration for science, applications, and technol- 
ogy. The key objectives of these programs 
are to: (1) preserve the United States pre- 
eminence in critical space activities to 
enable continued exploitation and explora- 
tion of space; (2) conduct research and ex- 
perimentation to expand understanding of: 
(a) astrophysical phenomena and the origin 
and evolution of the universe through long- 
lived astrophysical observation; (b) the 
Earth, its environment, its dynamic relation 
with the Sun; (c) the origin aand evolution 
ot the solar system through solar, planetary, 
and lunar sciences and exploration; and (d) 
the space environment and technology to 
advance knowledge in the biological sci- 
ences; (3) continue to explore the require- 
ments, operational concepts, and technol- 
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ogy associated with permanent space facili- 
ties; (4) conduct appropriate research and 
experimentation in advanced technology 
and systems to provide a basis for future 
civil applications. 

—The United States Government will 
provide a climate conducive to expanded 
private-sector investment and involvement 
in space activities, with due regard to 
public safety and national security. These 
space activities will be authorized and su- 
pervised or regulated by the Government 
to the extent required by treaty and nation- 
al security. 

—The United States will continue cooper- 
ation with other nations in international 
space activities by conducting joint scientif- 
ic and research programs, consistent with 
technology transfer policy, that yield suffi- 
cient benefits to the United States, and will 
support the public, nondiscriminatory, 
direct readout of data from Federal civil 
systems to foreign ground stations and the 
provision of data to foreign users under 
specified conditions. 

—The Department of Commerce, as 
manager of Federal operational space 
remote sensing systems, will: (1) aggregate 
Federal needs for these systems to be met 
by either the private sector or the Federal 
Government; (2) identify needed research 
and development objectives for these sys- 
tems; and (3) in coordination with other de- 
partments or agencies, provide regulation 
of private sector operation of these systems. 


The National Security Space Program 


The directive states that the United 
States will conduct those activities in space 
that it deems necessary to its national secu- 
rity. National security space programs shall 
support such functions as command and 
control, communications, navigation, envi- 
ronmental monitoring, warning, surveil- 
lance, and space defense. The directive 
states the following policies which shall 
govern the conduct of the national security 
program: 

—Survivability and endurance of space 
systems, including all system elements, will 
be pursued commensurate with the 
planned use in crisis and conflict, with the 
threat, and with the availability of other 
assets to perform the mission. Deficiencies 
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will be identified and eliminated, and an 
aggressive, long-term program will be un- 
dertaken to provide more assured survivabi- 
lity and endurance. 

—The United States will proceed with de- 
velopment of an antisatellite (ASAT) capa- 
bility, with operational deployment as a 
goal. The primary purposes of a United 
States ASAT capability are to deter threats 
to space systems of the United States and its 
allies and, within such limits imposed by 
international law, to deny any adversary the 
use of space-based systems that provide sup- 
port to hostile military forces. 

—The United States will develop and 
maintain an integrated attack warning, noti- 
fication, verification, and contingency reac- 
tion capability which can effectively detect 
and react to threats to United States space 
systems. 

—Security, 
data, shall be conducted in accordance with 
Executive orders and applicable directives 
for protection of national security informa- 
tion and commensurate with both the mis- 
sions performed and the security measures 
necessary to protect related space activities. 


Inter-Program Responsibilities 


The directive contains the following guid- 
ance applicable to and binding upon the 
United States national security and civil 
space programs: 

-—The national security and civil space 
programs will be closely coordinated and 
wi!l emphasize technology sharing within 
necessary security constraints. Technology 
transfer issues will be resolved within the 
framework of directives, Executive orders, 
and laws. 

—Civil Earth-imaging from space will be 
permitted under controls when the require- 
ments are justified and assessed in relation 
to civil benefits, national security, and for- 
eign policy. These controls will be periodi- 
cally reviewed to determine if the con- 
straints should be revised. 

—The United States Government will 
maintain and coordinate separate national 
security and civil operational space systems 
when differing needs of the programs dic- 
tate. 


including dissemination of 


Policy Implementation 


The directive states that normal inter- 
agency coordinating mechanisms will be 
employed to the maximum extent possible 
to implement the policies enunciated. A 
Senior Interagency Group (SIG) on Space is 
established by the directive to provide a 
forum to all Federal agencies for their 
policy views, to review and advise on pro- 
posed changes to national space policy, and 
to provide for orderly and rapid referral of 
space policy issues to the President for deci- 
sions as necessary. The SIG (Space) will be 
chaired by the Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs and will include 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense, Deputy 
Secretary of State, Deputy Secretary of 
Commerce, Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Director of the Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency, and the Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. Representatives of the Office of 
Management and Budget and the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy will be in- 
cluded as observers. Other agencies or de- 
partments will participate based on the sub- 
jects to be addressed. 


Background 


In August 1981, the President directed a 
National Security Council review of space 
policy. The direction indicated that the 
President’s Science Adviser, Dr. George 
Keyworth, in coordination with other af- 
fected agencies, should examine whether 
new directions in national space policy 
were warranted. An interagency working 
group was formed to conduct the study 
effort and Dr. Victor H. Reis, an Assistant 
Director of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy was designated as Chairman. 
The group addressed the following funda- 
mental issues: (1) launch vehicle needs; (2) 
adequacy of existing space policy to ensure 
continued satisfaction of United States civil 
and national security program needs; (3) 
shuttle organizational responsibilities and 
capabilities; and, (4) potential legislation for 
space policy. The reports on the various 
issues formed the basis of the policy deci- 
sions outlined here. 

The following agencies and departments 
participated: State, Defense, Commerce, 
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Director of Central Intelligence, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency, and the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, as well as the 
National Security Council staff and the 
Office of Management and Budget. 


Federalism Initiative 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a Briefing for State and Local 
Officials. July 6, 1982 





The President. Before turning to the 
question of federalism, I know that many of 
you here today share our great concern 
about the tragedy that’s been occurring in 
Lebanon. And I thought I might give you 
just a brief update. 

In recent days Ambassador Habib‘ and 
others have been working tirelessly to bring 
peace to that troubled region. We’re deal- 
ing with extremely delicate and fast-moving 
negotiations to save West Beirut and to 
bring the withdrawal of all forces from Leb- 
anon. The situation is too sensitive for de- 
tailed discussion, but I can report to you 
that this weekend in discussions with Mr. 
Habib the Government of Lebanon told us 
that a multinational force might be essential 
for temporary peacekeeping in Beirut and 
informally proposed that the United States 
consider making a contribution to that 
force. 

The Lebanese Government has not made 
a formal proposal, but I have agreed in 
principle to contribute a small contingent of 
U.S. personnel, subject to certain conditions. 
The United States has pledged to do all that 
it can do to bring peace and stability to the 
Middle East, and we must keep that pledge. 

Obviously, there’s much work still to be 
done. I can’t overemphasize the delicacy of 
these negotiations. I can only say that in 
coming days we'll press forward. And I can, 
once again, praise the work of Ambassador 
Habib, who has labored heroically in recent 
days. 


1 Ambassador Philip C. Habib, the Presi- 
dent’s emissary in consultations in the 
Middle East. 
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And now we'll get back to federalism. 

I know that I talked to some of you in 
Washington recently about this program 
and assured you then—and I will. now 
assure those others who weren’t present— 
that this is not, as you’ve probably already 
been told by two briefers—I have a feeling 
I’m plowing plowed ground here—but that 
this is not a budget-balancing gimmick. This 
is something that’s been a drearn of mine. It 
goes back a great many years, and particu- 
larly back to the days when I was a Gover- 
nor growing increasingly frustrated with 
Federal redtape. 

And we came up with the concept. We 
didn’t present it as a finished plan, as some 
of you know, but we presented it as a plan 
as a beginning place for consultations with 
local officials, mayors, with State legislators, 
with county officials, and, of course, with 
Members of the Congress. 

I have to say that I think the most reluc- 
tance we normally run into—and that is to 
be expected—is at the national level, where 
there is a built-in resistance to giving up 
activities or power at any time. Now, some- 
times some of them are very sincere. They 
look at it and think, “Well, if we’re asked to 
raise the funds as Congress, then we can’t 
turn these funds over without exerting 
some control over how it is spent.” 

Of course, our answer to that is: Let’s 
look forward to a day where they’re not 
raising those funds, where the tax sources 
which were usurped by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the same time it usurped so 
many, once, State and local functions—they 
usurped the tax sources also. And so, the 
thing is to accompany the functions with 
the resources to pay for them. 

Now, I’m going to be very brief here in 
my remarks, because I think we’re going to 
have a dialog rather than my go on talking. 
But, you know, traveling the mashed potato 
circuit for many years—and I know that 
many of you have done the same thing—I 
have often quoted Thomas Jefferson in my 
protestations, then, against government in- 
tervention and big government, particular- 
ly, intervening. His line when he said— 
“Were we directed from Washington when 
to sow and when to reap, we should soon 
want for bread.” And yet I never have put 
that—I had put that in the context of—as 
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I’m sure many of you have—of intervention 
by, particularly, the Federal Government in 
things that were not its proper province. 
Would you like to hear that put in the con- 
text in which he said itPp—because it’s even 
more timely than it was in that supposed 
context in which I myself used it and per- 
haps many of you. 

“Were not this great country already di- 
vided into states, that division must be 
made, that each might do for itself what 
concerns itself directly and what it can do 
so much better than distant authority. 
Every state is again divided into counties, 
each to take care of what lies within its 
local bounds; each county again into town- 
ships or wards to handle minute details. 
Were we directed from Washington when 
to sow and when to reap, we should soon 
want for bread.” 

So, we can claim that Jefferson was the 
first one to present the present Federal pro- 
gram. 

And, as I say, I know that you must share 
in that frustration too. I could go on citing 
anecdotes here and examples of the frustra- 
tion I felt sometimes at the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s insistence on doing it that way. 
And yet, I can understand now, being 
there, how, once they’re entrusted with 
that, they feel that whatever problem 
comes up must be nationwide. They lose 
sight of the great diversity of this country. 
So, they pass a rule that’s supposed to fit—I 
won't say South Succotash, Wisconsin, any- 
more, because everybody’s started trying to 
find South Succotash—{/aughter|—but to fit 
all these diverse 50 States and all the local 
communities within them. 

And, as I say, since we’ve all shared in 
that frustration, why, you must have some 
questions that I hope haven’t been an- 
swered already by Rich and Craig,? and fire 
away. I know there are microphones out 
there. 


Unemployment 


Q. Mr. President—{inaudible]|—Oregon, 
and as you know, the Pacific Northwest has 
been particularly hard hit by unemploy- 


* Richard S. Williamson, Assistant to the 
President for Intergovernmental Affairs, 
and Craig L. Fuller, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Cabinet Affairs. 


ment and also by the economy, although 
I’m pleased to report to you our own indi- 
cators on unemployment started turning 
around in that State, as we heard yesterday. 
How does it look nationally? And what do 
you hope will be the first, visible trend in 
that direction? 

The President. Well again, I have to 
temper my optimism by pointing out that 
coming out of recessions, normally unem- 
ployment is the last thing that responds. It 
remains stagnant for a while. It has re- 
mained pretty much that way now for the 
last couple of months. 

I’ve gotten into a thing where I go back 
and forth between the seasonally adjusted 
figures and the unadjusted figures. And 
they don’t always match. And it confuses 
me somewhat by that. But I know that, in 
the month of June, there was an increase in 
the seasonally adjusted figures that was—I 
hope I have it right—but—no, they about 
stayed even—but anyway—I may be con- 
fused on that between the two in just re- 
cently reading them. But at the same time 
that we have this great unemployment, in 
June we increased the number of employed 
by 600,000 and the number of unemployed 
by 400,000. In other words, a _ million 
people, probably due to schools letting out 
and so forth, entered the job market. And 
60 to 40, they found jobs, even in this time 
of great unemployment. 

The other thing is that part of this is not 
just recession. Although that has hit, par- 
ticularly in a State like your own, every- 
thing to do with construction and home- 
building—we know everything to do with 
automobiles, everything, then, to do with 
steel and rubber and things of that kind 
around them; those industries that are terri- 
bly hard hit—and we must lay that to the 
high interest costs. 

But part of our problem would be here 
without recession. And that is the great ex- 
pansion of the labor force. A higher per- 
centage today of people of employable age 
is actually in the job force than ever before 
in our history; so that at the time we have 
this great unemployment, we still have over 
a hundred million people actually employed 
which, to me, gives some encouragement 
with regard to the economy. I would think, 
for your particular State—and I’m delighted 
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to hear what you said, and it jibes with the 
figures we received that in May home con- 
struction increased housing starts by 22 per- 
cent—and that would have a reflection im- 
mediately in a State as dependent on 
lumber as Oregon is. 

So, I have to believe that all the other 
indices are that we’ve bottomed out in this 
recession. And slow though it may be and 
always is, there is the beginning of the 
upturn as—I'll be an I-told-you-so, saying 
we always predicted that in the third quar- 
ter it would, and increasingly so in the 
fourth. 


Interest Rates 


Q. President Reagan, let me follow up on 
that. I’m a county commissioner from Port- 
land, Oregon. As a student of Von Mesis— 
I’m sure you're familiar with Von Mesis, the 
economist—he was saying that the market 
should control the interest rates. Do you 
feel the Federal Reserve System is control- 
ling—or putting interest rates higher than 
normally should be? 

The President. No. I have to tell you we 
can’t make a scapegoat of the Federal Re- 
serve at this time. Since the first of the 
year, they've been working very hard on 
holding an even increase in the money 
supply. And some of this is supply and 
demand. The high interest rates—and I’ve 
been meeting with all manner of people in 
the financial world to discuss this problem. 
The available money—I mean, available 
borrowers who are willing to pay the high 
interest rates for short-term loans in busi- 
ness and industry to tide them over cash- 
flow problems and so forth, is such that 
there is a market there at the present inter- 
est rates for that money. 

Now, we’re hoping that we can do some- 
thing that would help persuade them. One 
thing that has encouraged us is that 
throughout the country, here and there, 
there are groups of bankers, local bankers 
who themselves—it started with auto- 
mobiles—that they got together and each 
put up a certain amount of money and said, 
“This is available for automobile loans at an 
interest rate that was well below the pres- 
ent market rate.”” And they said, “As long as 
this money lasts.”” And the upsurge in auto- 
mobile buying in those areas was dramatic, 
to the point of being drastic. 
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Now, since then, there have been some 
local banks and groups of banks that have 
been doing this with regard to home mort- 
gages, bringing them down to less than the 
market rate of interest, but putting up a 
specified amount of money and saying, “As 
long as this sum lasts, we'll do that.” I’m 
just hoping that this will not only spread 
but that this might lead then to just the 
general reduction of interest. 

Part of it is also psychological. They’ve 
still got to be convinced that we and the 
Congress intend to keep on hammering 
away at government spending to bring 
down inflation where it has been brought 
down. 

Incidentally, you might all be interested 
to know—this is one of the figures that’s 
overlooked—that in the decline of inflation 
over the last year, the increase in purchas- 
ing power for people at the poverty level is 
greater than all the benefits that were ever 
prescribed through government social pro- 
grams. The $15,000-a-year family of four, 
that income has received about a thousand- 
dollar raise in purchasing power simply due 
to the drop in the inflation rate. 

I'll get back there in a minute. 


Flat Tax Rate 


Q. Mr. President, I’m a legislator from 
Idaho. Our Congressman, George Hansen, 
has proposed a flat tax rate. Does your ad- 
ministration support that kind of a meas- 
ure? 

The President. Let me just say, we sup- 
port looking at that. It’s a very tempting 
thing, because let’s all of us admit that 
probably there is more resistance to the 
income tax in America today, not from the 
amount of it, but from the complexity of 
trying to figure out what the amount should 
be, that the people are pretty fed up with 
something so complex that even the gov- 
ernment has to warn that their own agents 
cannot be depended on to give you sound 
advice as to what your tax burden should 
be. I can remember when you used to go in 
there to them and just hand it to them, and 
they’d tell you what you owed and that was 
it. They can’t even do it anymore. So, the 
flat rate does look tempting. 

There are some other things. I know that 
many charities and educational institutions 
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are concerned lest a flat rate doing away 
with that deductibility for them might dry 
up giving. I was concerned about that, but 
the more I think about it, we’re the most 
generous people on Earth. I don’t think 
that people would quit giving what they 
give simply because you’ve changed the 
system of taxation. After all, people were 
contributing to charity in America long 
before we had an income tax. 

So, I think it is something worth looking 
at. Certainly, we’ve got to find some way to 
simplify the tax paying. I just got the figures 
the other day from the Treasury Depart- 
ment that out of the 4,112 people with mil- 
lion-doliar-a-year incomes in this country, a 
million or above, about 40 of them used the 
simplified form this year. 

The lady just behind you there. 


Regional Council of Governments 


Q. Mr. President, I want to thank you 
very much, and I admire you for trying to 
adhere to Thomas Jefferson’s federalism 
program, and I’m all for it. But I am con- 
cerned about the third layer of government 
that we have called Regional Council of 
Governments. Do you have any plan to do 
away with that? 

The President. Now, wait a minute. What 
was the term? 

Q. The Regional—Regicnal Council of 
Governments? 

The President. No. I do know this, that in 
an effort—as the Federal programs over the 
years grew and grew and became so com- 
plicated and so authoritarian in their direc- 
tions, that some years ago an administration 
proposed and did start regionalizing, think- 
ing that this would simplify and make it 
easier for States and local governments to 
go to a regional administrator of some of 
these programs than to have to go to Wash- 
ington each time. 

My own feeling is, that just further in- 
volved the Federal Government and, if any- 
thing, made it even more complicated than 
it was. But I can assure you that all of these 
things and such as that will be looked at as 
we go forward with this. 


Federalism Initiative 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Harley Hoppe from 
Seattle, Washington. We were invited here 
to learn about your concept of new federal- 


ism, and it’s a concept I’m sure everyone 
here in the room will applaud and work 
very hard to promote. My question is, what 
is the single most important thing that we 
can take home to our area to help sell your 
new program? 

The President. 1 would think the simplest 
thing and the simplest answer is that under 
the programs the way they are—and I re- 
member in Governors’ conferences getting 
frustrated at hearing some of my fellow 
Governors advocate that the answer to 
their distress was turn more over to the 
Federal Government, give it to the Federal 
Government, get away from—and I think 
some of that was a reluctance to be respon- 
sible for raising the funds themselves to 
handle these things at a different level, at 
their own level of government. 

But the money was coming out of the 
same pockets and the same people—their 
own constituents, their own citizens in their 
State, their county, their local community. 
And when the Federal Government has to 
take it, the Federal Government dips 
deeper and takes more money for the same 
programs than will be spent on those pro- 
grams if they are administered closer to the 
people. It is just a known fact that the per- 
centage for administrative overhead to de- 
liver a service to the people increases the 
higher you go in the echelons of govern- 
ment. So, when I said it wasn’t a budget- 
balancing thing, but it is a budget-relieving 
thing for all of us. 

At the local and the State level, as I 
learned, as I say, from my own experience, 
when you have to do it abiding by all of the 
redtape and the regulations of the Federal 
Government, it comes out more costly than 
if you had had the ability at your own State 
level to sit down with the problem and say, 
“How are we going to resolve this? What 
are we going to do?” 

And what I think is that federalism will 
get rid of a gigantic layer of administrative 
overhead based in Washington. And maybe 
this is one of the reasons why so much of 
bureaucracy is opposed to this, because, you 
know, I think that poverty has become a 
career for a lot of well-paid people. [Laugh- 
ter] 

My goodness, I know he tells me I can 
only take one more question, so I'll take 
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yours. But I also just wanted to say—it’s 
been called to my attention that—I know 
this is a bipartisan gathering, but the Re- 
publican nominee for the United States 
Senate is here, the mayor of San Diego, 
Pete Wilson. Pete, where are you? Hey, 
good to see you. I'll bet if Pete gets there 
he’ll support federalism. He’s had to deal 
with it at the local level too. 

Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. President, I’m a mayor. Only the 
mayors haven’t spoken yet, and we, I think, 
would all say we thank you for the pass- 
through provision in the new federalism 
proposal. We appreciate it. 

The President. Well, that isn’t a question, 
but thank you very much. I appreciate it. 

Well, then I'll take the question back 
there. 


Social Security 


Q. Mr. President, Fred Adams from Colo- 
rado. I’m curious, has the administration 
taken a stand on the two pieces of legisla- 
tion that would force the States, on the 
public employees retirement program 
where we have a program that—which 
would federalize it and throw it into social 
security? I can’t see that this will help social 
security. But we’re concerned; it will cost 
us a tremendous amount of money if we 
have to go this route. 

The President. You didn’t answer ques- 
tions, huh, Rich? [Laughter] 

I have to tell you that so far we’ve had no 
Cabinet meeting—the Cabinet Councils, 
which meet in those—who are interested in 
the particular subject—meet on some of 
these things before they come to an actual 
Cabinet meeting—then for final decision 
and where I’m involved. And I have not 
been involved in that, but I understand 
some of what your concern is. 

May I also just say I’m leaving here to 
speak to a group of senior citizens with 
regard to social security, and I can say to 
you, as I’m going to say to them, that this 
has become such a political football every 
time someone’s tried to deal with it. It is a 
program that—in 1977 they passed a tax 
increase and boasted that they had—for 
social security—that they had solved the 
problem of social security’s fiscal integrity 
to the year 2015. Now, a couple of the tax 
increases have already gone into effect. 
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There are a couple more in the coming 
years still to go into effect, in addition to 
increasing the amount of income against 
which the percentage of the tax is based—I 
think it winds up somewhere in the 60,000 
range or above—that would be taxed for 
social security. And even with that, the big- 
gest tax increase in our history, social secu- 
rity must have something done to restore 
its fiscal integrity before July 1983, or it will 
be out of money. 

So, we’ve decided that just raising the 
taxes isn’t the answer to that problem. And 
we have a task force that is to report back 
in December, made up of—bipartisan—of 
representatives appointed by Speaker 
O'Neill, by the leader of the Senate, 
Howard Baker, and by myself. And I don’t 
know and have not inquired of them where 
they are in their deliberations. 

But we think that there has to be a whole 
restructuring of social security. And I could 
tell you that, from my own view, I don’t 
believe that the answer is just getting more 
people into it or involved in it. The one 
thing that I will say to you is—as I’m going 
to say to them also—the one thing that I’ve 
insisted on that in any plan that is drafted, 
there must be a guarantee that those 
people presently dependent on it are going 
to continue getting the benefits and the 
checks that they expect. There’s no way 
that we can pull the rug out from those 
senior citizens who are totally dependent 
on this program. And we’re not going to do 
it. 

Now, they tell me that I’ve run out of 
time here. I'll have to keep straight now 
when I get to the next stop that I’m speak- 
ing to my own generation and not a mix- 
ture—[laughter|—of local and State officials 
here. 

But thank you all again for coming here 
and the interest that you have shown in 
this. And if I could make one last appeal to 
you all, it is going to take you and the 
people at the grassroots to get this through 
the Congress. And I do know that when 
they hear from home, things happen. I’ve 
used the expression sometimes that, while 
it’s nice to make them feel the light, it’s 
better to make them feel the heat. 

So, I'll count on those of you, even some 
who might not be sold yet, to keep your 
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minds open and then let your Congressmen 
know that you want this federalism pro- 
gram and that the people who run the af- 
fairs of the cities, the counties, and the 
States, believe it or not, are just as compas- 
sionate and considerate of their fellow citi- 
zens as is the bureaucracy on the shores of 
the Potomac. I know that for a fact. And 
you know it also. 

So, God bless you, and thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:04 a.m. in 
the Beverly Hills Room at the Century 
Plaza Hotel in Los Angeles, Calif. 


Social Security System 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session with Senior Citizen Members of the 
Angelus Plaza Agape Center. July 6, 1982 





The President. 'm delighted—whoops, 
I’m off my marks. [Laughter] They tell me 
I’m supposed to stand here, so I'll have to 
keep doing a circle here. But I just—please, 
sit down. 

I just want to talk for a few minutes to 
you, and then maybe we can have a little 
dialog. And I know the whole thing has to 
be very short. But I walked in on your 
lunch today, because I’ve been very frus- 
trated in Washington. I’ve been wanting to 
talk to people of my own generation so that 
we could talk about some of the misinfor- 
mation that has come out with regard to 
one program in particular, social security. 
And if I was guilty of all the things with 
regard to social security that I’ve read about 
myself and heard said about myself, I 
wouldn’t like me either. And I just want to 
tell you what the problem is and why it’s 
being talked about and what we're trying to 
do about it. 

The social security program, when it 
started, there were 16 people working for 
every retiree and paying the social security 
tax to support them. Today, there are 
only—well, a little under 2% people work- 
ing for each retiree. And this has presented 
financial problems. And in recent years, the 
Congress has tried to resolve those prob- 


lems of fiscal stability by simply raising the 
tax and raising the percentage of income 
against which that tax is assessed. 

In 1977 they passed the biggest single tax 
increase in our nation’s history, and it is in 
installments. We’ve already had a couple. 
We had one in January; there'll be a couple 
more in the few years ahead. And they 
promised us that that made the program 
financially safe well into the year 2000— 
2015, exactly, they said. Well, we have to 
do something about the program, or it 
won't get past July of 1983. 

Now, I’m not saying that to frighten any- 
body, because, believe me, the people today 
dependent on social security are going to 
continue getting their checks. And we’re 
not going to let that rug be pulled out from 
under anyone dependent on that program. 

I must say, the timing is right for me to 
be here since those of you who are getting 
social security got that cost-of-living pay 
raise on July lst, also. I remember when 
they said we wouldn’t, but we did. 

Now, what we—it became such a political 
football, many people trying to make some 
political edge out of this, that what I finally 
settled for and got the concurrence of the 
Speaker of the House, Tip O’Neill, and the 
leader of the Senate, Howard Baker, and 
that is, we, between us, the three of us, 
appointed a commission which will come in 
in December with recommendations for a 
program as to how we meet the fiscal prob- 
lems for the ongoing integrity of social secu- 
rity. And, again, I say with regard to that 
that the instructions that were given to 
them, and that I will still hold to, is that any 
program—and I think there are ways that 
this can be put on a sound basis—but what- 
ever they do must agree with what I said 
just a moment ago to you, that any plan for 
a change in social security must not take 
away from those people dependent on that 
program today. That must be guaranteed. 
And we will stay with that. 

And now, I’ve talked longer than I in- 
tended to, because I know that maybe some 
of you have said to yourselves, “Boy, if I 
could only ask him something or tell him 
something, I would say—” And if you have 
a question, fire away. I’ve got a few minutes 
left and—yes. 

Q. [Inaudible] [Laughter] 
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The President. I'm glad you asked that. 
This gentleman asked me why did I change 
my haircut. [Laughter] I didn’t. I saw that 
article. I saw that article in the—that said 
that. And then they—two pictures they had 
of me. Well, the one was taken on a windy 
day outdoors, and the other one was taken 
with my hair combed. And, incidentally, I 
just washed my hair the night before last, so 
it’s a little fluffy right now, but, no, the only 
thing that happened to me was I—there 
was a time this winter when I think, with- 
out my realizing it, he was letting it get a 
little longer than I like. And I took him to 
task and said, “Crop it the way it was.” 

And, no, it’s the same haircut. I’m too old 
to change my haircut now. [Laughter] 
Honest. So—— 

Q. I like it. 

The President. What? Okay. All right. 
Someone else? 

Oh, there’s a lady over there. Wait until 
he gets there with a microphone so every- 
one can hear the question. 

[To the previous questioner] I'm glad you 
asked that. I’ve been very self-conscious. 
[Laughter] 

Q. When you have press releases in the 
East Room, or whatever the room is called, 
there are a lot of press people, and they all 
raise their hands. And it’s interesting to 
know which ones you pick and how you 
pick them. I mean, should they be num- 
bered so that they know they’re going to be 
chosen, or do they just write them on the 
cuff and you take a chance? [Laughter] 

The President. You all hear the question 
there? Well, let me tell you. This is one 
that—and I’ve confessed to them that it 
bothers me very much. There are hundreds 
who are accredited as White House corre- 
spondents who are there. There are two 
automatic—the first two questions come, al- 
ternating which is first and second in each 
press conference, between the representa- 
tive of the United Press and the representa- 
tive of the Associated Press. So, those two 
ask the first questions. From then on it’s up 
to me. 

And I know that there are going to be 
dozens and dozens more hands raised than 
I can possibly recognize. So, really I just 
simply kind of try to spread it around. I 
start it in the middle, and I start in here 
and there’s—they are in three sections— 
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and I try to take some from each section, 
and I leave with more hands up than were 
recognized. 

We did try at the beginning—and it was a 
press suggestion—very early on, the press 
suggested why not draw lots, that we draw 
numbers and they all have numbers and 
then just simply say, “All right. This 
number.” Well, we did it once, and the 
press said they didn’t like it. So, I don’t 
know any other way. 

The other night after the last press con- 
ference I did say to our people, why don’t 
we suggest that those who have gone to 
several press conferences and never been 
recognized out of all those hands, put their 
names down and then a few of those each 
press conference we automatically call on 
by name—as well as just hitting it like I’m 
hitting it here—{laughter|—to just—wher- 
ever the hand is up. 

But it bothers me. It’s the hardest thing 
in the world when the Dean of the Press 
Corps: stands up and says “Thank you,” 
which indicates the press conference is 
over, to know that I’m walking away from 
dozens and dozens of hands that I haven’t 
been able to recognize. 

Yes, ma’am. Let’s see. Take that one as 
long as the microphone’s there. And 
then 

Q. Mr. President, I would like to know 
from you if you are really sure that Hinck- 
ley is insane. 

The President. 1'll tell you, the only com- 
ment I can make to that is that a court of 
justice had its way, with a jury and a judge, 
and they found that verdict. And so we stay 
with it. And I just don’t feel that I can 
comment on that. 

But here’s a—I’ve been kind of leaning to 
the left here, haven’t I? I better 

Q. Mr. President, I’m in a musical 
comedy and with veteran performers, and 
they’re all over 60 years old. And after each 
performance, I get—many people come to 
me and say, “You certainly favor Nancy 
Reagan,” your wife. Do you think so? 
[Laughter] 

The President. Yes, | can see why they 
say that. Yes, I can. Right. And I shall tell 
her. [Laughter] 1 look forward to telling 
her. This is her birthday today. 

Let me—is there someone over—yes. 
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Q. Mr. President, as a member of your 
task force—Presidential task force, I would 
like to let you know that in the symposium 
on social security we are informed—I want 
you just please to verify—there are 170 mil- 
lion people putting into the security system, 
and only 65 million are drawing out of it. 
So, they say there’s no fear of ever draining 
or bankruptcy of the social security system. 

And one more, Mr. President. This is my 
opportunity to see you in person. I have 
always talked to you on the pay telephone. 
And I’m very happy for that. 

One thing more is about the nutrition 
program, that exactly fearing that too many 
cutbacks had been placed in it. And there- 
fore, Mr. President, be compassionate—not 
to cut our very important benefits for the 
senior citizens. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. And no, we 
will not either. 

They tell me I can take one more ques- 
tion. The lady right there. Say, gentlemen, 
you're sitting back here and letting the 
ladies—{/aughter]. This is the last question I 
can take. 

Q. Mr. President, I just only want to tell 
you that I met you in Santa Maria over— 
{inaudible|—and I do not know if you re- 
member me, but I remember you when 
you were Governor. And also, now I am 
very glad to meet you as a President. So, 
my congratulations. 

The President. 
much. 

Well, that wasn’t a question, so I'll take 
a—is there a—— 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. Well, | know I won’t have 
time to do much of that, but, since you 
asked about the haircut—{laughter|—well, 
is there—what? Oh, here’s a gentleman 
right here with a question. This’ll have to 
be the last question. Well, here’s a gentle- 
man right over here with a question that 
we’ll—and that'll have to be it. 

Q. Mr. President, you and I met in pic- 
tures. I worked in pictures. And when you 
were Governor of California, every year 
you sent my late wife and I congratulations. 
And I’ve still got the one that you remem- 
bered to—it’s nice to see you. God bless 


Well, thank you 


very 


ou. 
The President. Well, thank you very 
much. It’s nice to see you, sir. 


Q. My name is Jack Smith. Thank you, 
Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you very much. 

Let me just say a word here, if I can. I’ve 
said this on occasion before—told a little 
incident. 

You know, everyone today emphasizes 
youth so much. And there’ve been so many 
of us—I know that young people, we were 
the same way—you kind of challenge the 
things that you’ve learned from the people 
that went before and the mores and the 
customs and everything. I get concerned 
sometimes that there’s a tendency to throw 
away some of the values just because 
they’re old without recognizing that they 
have true worth or they wouldn’t be 
around. 

But one day back in those riotous days— 
the universities were in flames and so 
forth—while I was Governor—and if I went 
to a campus, I'd start a riot. But some stu- 
dent leaders from the University of Califor- 
nia campus demanded to see me as Gover- 
nor. And I was delighted, because, as I say, 
I couldn’t talk to them otherwise. 

Well, they came to see me. And they 
kind of—some of them were barefoot, the 
custom of that day in those riotous times. 
And they all sat around, and one of them 
was the spokesman. And he said, “Gover- 
nor, it’s impossible for you to understand 
our generation.” Well, I tried to pass it off. I 
said, “We know more about being young 
than we do about being old.” And he said, 
“No, I’m serious. He said, “You can’t under- 
stand your own sons and daughters.” And 
I—he went on then. 

He said, “You didn’t grow up in an age of 
instant electronics, of jet travel, of space 
travel, and journeys to the Moon. You 
didn’t have .. .” and he went on with all 
the things—cybernetics and all the things 
that we didn’t have and so forth. And he 
talked just long enough—usually, you know, 
you don’t think of the answer till they’re 
gone—but he talked just long enough that, 
when he finished, I said, “You’re absolutely 
right. Our generation, we didn’t have those 
things when we were your age. We invent- 
ed them.” [Laughter] 

And just stop and think about it. We did. 
In our lifetime, all those miracles they were 
talking about came in to be. I can remem- 
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ber my first automobile ride. Up until then, 
it had been horses and buggies. And now, 
the other day, I’m out watching those fel- 
lows come back from outer space. When we 
got on the platform to see them land, they 
told me it was 20 minutes till landing. Do 
you know where they were 20 minutes 
before they landed? Just crossing over the 
Hawaiian Islands. And in 20 minutes, they 
were at Edwards Air Force Base. 

But I'll tell you, if I could just say it—and 
then I’m going to get out of here, because I 
know I’m running late for the next stop— 
I’m very proud to be here because—I want 
to say this about our generation. There are 
generations that preside over transition pe- 
riods like this, when there are great 
changes in the world. And we’ve been one 
of those. And no generation in history, no 
people have ever fought harder, paid a 
higher price for freedom, or done more to 
advance the dignity of man than our gen- 
eration. And I’m not going to apologize to 
anyone for what we’ve done with our lives 
so far. 

God bless you all, and thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:04 p.m. in 
the center’s cafeteria. 

Following his appearance at the lunch- 
eon, the President attended a luncheon and 
meeting with the Los Angeles Times editori- 
al board at the Old Times Building. 

The President left Los Angeles on July 7 
and returned to his ranch near Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


P.O.W.-M.LA. Flag 





Proclamation 4952. July 6, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Friday, July 9, 1982 has been designated 
as “National P.O.W.-M.LA. Recognition 
Day, 1982.” It is a fitting mark of recogni- 
tion of the uncommon sacrifices of all 
former American prisoners of war, those 
still missing, and their families, that a 
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P.O.W.-M.LA. flag fly over the White House 
and the Pentagon. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
the authority vested in me by the Constitu- 
tion as President and Commander in Chief 
of the armed forces, do hereby proclaim 
that a P.O.W.-M.LA. flag shall be flown, 
subordinate to the National Colors, over the 
White House and the Pentagon on National 
P.O.W.-M.LA. Recognition Day, Friday, July 
9, 1982. 

I invite other government officials and 
individuals to join in this special mark of 
recognition and to participate in appropri- 
ate observances. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of July, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and sev- 
enth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:43 a.m., July 7, 1982] 


President’s Task Force on Victims of 
Crime 





Appointment of Eight Members and 
Designation of Chairman. July 6, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Task Force 
on Victims of Crime. He also announced his 
intention to designate Lois Haight Herring- 
ton as Chairman. These are all new posi- 
tions. 


Lois Haight Herrington is an attorney at law. 
She was deputy district attorney, Alameda 
County, Oakland, Calif., in 1976-1981. She 
graduated from the University of California at 
Davis (A.B., 1961) and the University of Cali- 
fornia, Hastings College of Law (LL.B., J.D. 
1965). She is married, has two children, and 
resides in McLean, Va. She was born Decem- 
ber 6, 1939. 

Frank Carrington is serving as executive direc- 
tor of the Victims Assistance Legal Organiza- 
tion (VALOR) in Virginia Beach, Va. He gradu- 
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ated from the University of Michigan Law 
School and received his masters of law degree 
in criminal law from Northwestern University 
Law School. He is married, has four children, 
and resides in Virginia Beach, Va. He was born 
May 11, 1936. 

James P. Damos is serving as chief of police, city 
of University City, Mo. He graduated from St. 
Louis University (B.S., 1944). He is married, has 
two children, and resides in University City, 
Mo. He was born September 23, 1919. 

Doris Dolan is president and founder of Laws at 
Work. She is founder and is serving as secre- 
tary-project director of the National Education 
Institution. She attended Hastings College in 
Los Angeles, Calif. She has two children and 
resides in Los Angeles. She was born February 
24, 1921. 

Kenneth O. Eikenberry is serving as attorney 
general for the State of Washington. He gradu- 
ated from Washington State University (B.A., 
1954) and the University of Washington School 
of Law (LL.B., 1959). He is married and resides 
in Olympia, Wash. He was born June 29, 1932. 

Robert J. Miller is serving as district attorney for 
Clark County, Nev. He graduated from Santa 
Clara University (B.A., 1967) and Loyola School 
of Law, Los Angeles, Calif. (J.D., 1971). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in Las 
Vegas, Nev. He was born March 30, 1945. 

Dr. M. G. Robertson is president of the Christian 
Broadcasting Network, Virginia Beach, Va. He 
graduated from Washington and Lee Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1950), Yale University Law School 
(J.D., 1955), and the New York Theological 
Seminary (M. Div., 1959). He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Portsmouth, Va. 
He was born March 22, 1930. 

Dr. Stanton E. Samenow is a clinical psycholo- 
gist. He graduated from Yale University (B.A., 
1963) and the University of Michigan (M.A., 
1964; Ph. D., 1968). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Falls Church, Va. He 
was born October 16, 1941. 


Veto of United States Copyright Bill 





Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 6198 Without Approval. 
July 8, 1982 





To the House of Representatives: 
I am returning without my approval H.R. 
6198, a bill that would extend for four years 


the “manufacturing clause” of the U.S. 
copyright law that expired on June 30, 
1982. 


The manufacturing clause requires that 
many printed materials be printed in the 
United States in order to enjoy copyright 
protection. The clause was written into law 
nearly a century ago, in an effort to 
strengthen our relatively new printing in- 
dustry by limiting foreign competition. 
However, the “infant industry” justification 
for protecting our printing industry is no 
longer valid; our industry is now one of the 
most modern and efficient in the world. 


During the recent Tokyo Round of Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations, our trading part- 
ners objected to the manufacturing clause 
as inconsistent with our international obli- 
gations. Extension of the clause, as provided 
in H.R. 6198, could result in increased in- 
ternational trade tensions that could endan- 
ger American jobs. I would further note 
that if the printing or publishing industry 
believes itself injured, or threatened by 
injury, due to the expiration of the manu- 
facturing clause, it has the option of re- 
questing relief under the Trade Act. 


My Administration has placed a very high 
priority on strengthening free trade, and 
we are energetically seeking to remove arti- 
ficial foreign barriers to American exports. 
We are confident that our free enterprise 
system will enable American products to 
face foreign competition in our own open 
market and to do well in markets overseas, 
provided our access to those markets is not 
blocked by protectionist barriers that distort 
international competition. 


Given the importance of our efforts to 
remove foreign trade barriers, it would be 
self-defeating to extend an artificial barrier 
of our own. For these reasons, I cannot ap- 
prove H.R. 6198. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
July 8, 1982. 
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Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 





Nomination of Philip Abrams To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (Federal Housing 
Commissioner). July 8, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Philip Abrams to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development. He would succeed Philip D. 
Winn. In this capacity he will serve as the 
Federal Housing Commissioner. 

Since March 1981, Mr. Abrams has been 
serving as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Housing and Urban Development. Prior to 
his position in the administration, he was a 
developer and builder in the general con- 
tracting business for 16 years. He was treas- 
urer, Abreen Corp., Needham Heights, 
Mass., in 1966-1981. He was superintendent 
and project manager of Poley-Abrams 
Corp., Brookline, Mass., in 1965-1966. He is 
a past president of the Associated Builders 
and Contractors of America. 

He graduated from Williams College 
(B.A., 1961). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in West Newton, Mass. He 
was born November 13, 1939. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a 
Railroad Labor Dispute 





Executive Order 12370. July 8, 1982 





CREATING AN EMERGENCY BOARD To IN- 
VESTIGATE A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGI- 
NEERS AND CERTAIN RAILROADS REPRE- 
SENTED BY THE NATIONAL CARRIERS’ CON- 
FERENCE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 
RAILWAY LABOR CONFERENCE 


A dispute exists between the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and certain rail- 
roads represented by the National Carriers’ 
Conference Committee of the National 
Railway Labor Conference designated on 
the list attached hereto and made a part 
hereof. 


This dispute has not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended; and 

This dispute, in the judgment of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, threatens substan- 
tially to interrupt interstate commerce to a 
degree such as to deprive a section of the 
country of essential transportation service. 

Now, Therefore, by the authority vested 
in me by Section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended (45 U.S.C. 160), it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of the Board. 
There is established effective July 10, 1982, 
a board of three members to be appointed 
by the President to investigate this dispute. 
No member of the board shall be pecuniar- 
ily or otherwise interested in any organiza- 
tion of railroad employees or any carrier. 

Sec. 2. Report. The board shall report its 
finding to the President with respect to the 
dispute within 30 days from the date of its 
creation. 

Sec. 3. Maintaining Conditions. As pro- 
vided by Section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended, from the date of the cre- 
ation of the Emergency Board and for 30 
days after the board has made its report to 
the President, no change, except by agree- 
ment, shall be made by the carriers or by 
their employees, in the conditions out of 
which the dispute arose. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
July 8, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 8:45 a.m., July 9, 1982] 


Note: The list of railroads attached to Ex- 
ecutive Order 12370 is printed in the Fed- 
eral Register of July 12, 1982. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a 
Railroad Labor Dispute 





Announcement of Establishment of the 
Board. July 8, 1982 





The President announced today that he is 
establishing, effective July 10, 1982, Presi- 
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dential Emergency Board No. 194 to inves- 
tigate and make recommendations for set- 
tlement of a current dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
(BLE) and most of the Nation’s major rail- 
roads represented by the National Railway 
Labor Conference (NRLC). 

The President, by Executive order, is es- 
tablishing the Emergency Board on recom- 
mendation of the National Mediation Board. 
A strike by the BLE threatens substantially 
to interrupt interstate commerce to a 
degree such as to deprive a section of the 
country of essential transportation service. 
Carriers represented by NRLC operate ap- 
proximately 90 percent of total U.S. railroad 
trackage and serve all of the contiguous 
States except Rhode Island. Last year, rail- 
roads carried 38 percent of all intercity 
freight, and their share of this market has 
increased in recent years. A strike would 
have a severe impact on movement of De- 
partment of Defense material, coal, winter 
wheat, and intercity rail passengers, among 
other things. 

Consequently, the President invoked the 
emergency board procedures of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, which in part provide that 
the Board will report its findings and rec- 
ommendations for the settlement to the 
President within 30 days from the date of 
its establishment. The parties must then 
consider the recommendations of the emer- 
gency board without engaging in self-help 
during a subsequent 30-day period. 


Convention on the Law of the Sea 





Statement by the President. July 9, 1982 





The United States has long recognized 
how critical the world’s oceans are to man- 
kind and how important international 
agreements are to the use of those oceans. 
For over a decade, the United States has 
been working with more than 150 countries 
at the Third United Nations Conference on 
Law of the Sea to develop a comprehensive 
treaty. 

On January 29 of this year, I reaffirmed 
the United States commitment to the multi- 
lateral process for reaching such a treaty 


and announced that we would return to the 
negotiations to seek to correct unacceptable 
elements in the deep seabed mining part of 
the draft convention. I also announced that 
my administration would support ratifica- 
tion of a convention meeting six basic ob- 
jectives. 

On April 30 the conference adopted a 
convention that does not satisfy the objec- 
tives sought by the United States. It was 
adopted by a vote of 130 in favor, with 4 
against (including the United States) and 17 
abstentions. Those voting “no” or abstaining 
appear small in number but represent 
countries which produce more than 60 per- 
cent of the world’s gross national product 
and provide more than 60 percent of the 
contributions to the United Nations. 

We have now completed a review of that 
convention and recognize that it contains 
many positive and very significant accom- 
plishments. Those extensive parts dealing 
with navigation and overflight and most 
other provisions of the convention are con- 
sistent with United States interests and, in 
our view, serve well the interests of all na- 
tions. That is an important achievement 
and signifies the benefits of working togeth- 
er and effectively balancing numerous in- 
terests. The United States also appreciates 
the efforts of the many countries that have 
worked with us toward an acceptable 
agreement, including efforts by friends and 
allies at the session that concluded on April 
30. 

Our review recognizes, however, that the 
deep seabed mining part of the convention 
does not meet United States objectives. For 
this reason, I am announcing today that the 
United States will not sign the convention 
as adopted by the conference, and our par- 
ticipation in the remaining conference 
process will be at the technical level and 
will involve only those provisions that serve 
United States interests. 

These decisions reflect the deep convic- 
tion that the United States cannot support a 
deep seabed mining regime with such 
major problems. In our view, those prob- 
lems include: 

—Provisions that would actually deter 

future development of deep seabed 
mineral resources, when such develop- 
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ment should serve the interest of all 
countries. 

—A decisionmaking process that would 
not give the United States or others a 
role that fairly reflects and protects 
their interests. 

—Provisions that would allow amend- 
ments to enter into force for the 
United States without its approval. This 
is clearly incompatible with the United 
States approach to such treaties. 

—Stipulations relating to mandatory 
transfer of private technology and the 
possibility of national liberation move- 
ments sharing in benefits. 

—The absence of assured access for 
future qualified deep seabed miners to 
promote the development of these re- 
sources. 

We recognize that world demand and 
markets currently do not justify commercial 
development of deep seabed mineral re- 
sources, and it is not clear when such devel- 
opment will be justified. When such factors 
become favorable, however, the deep 
seabed represents a potentially important 
source of strategic and other minerals. The 
aim of the United States in this regard has 
been to establish with other nations an 
order that would allow éxploration and de- 
velopment under reasonable terms and con- 
ditions. 





Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





July 2 

The White House announced that the 
President sent a message to the new Presi- 
dent of Argentina, Gen. Reynaldo Bignone, 
saying that the President places high value 
on good relations with the new President 
and with the Argentine people. 
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July 5 


The White House announced that U.S. 
Ambassador to Mexico John A. Gavin would 
deliver in Mexico City a personal message 
from the President to the newly elected 
President Miguel de la Madrid. The mes- 
sage expressed the President’s best wishes 
and that the term of President-elect de la 
Madrid will be a time of greatness and pros- 
perity for Mexico. 

The White House announced that the 
President will meet with President-elect 
Salvador Jorge Blanco of the Dominican Re- 
public at the White House on July 15. 


July 7 


The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Florida as a result of severe 
storms and flooding, beginning on June 17, 
which caused extensive property damage. 


July 8 


The White House announced that the 
President has invited President Roberto 
Suazo Cérdova of Honduras to make an offi- 
cial working visit to Washington, July 13- 
15. President Suazo has accepted the invita- 
tion and will meet with the President on 
July 14. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted July 6 


Edwin J. Feulner, Jr., 

of Virginia, to be a member of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Public Di- 
plomacy for a term expiring July 1, 1985, 
vice Jean McKee. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released July 8 
Announcement: 


Working visit to Washington of President 
Roberto Suazo Cérdova of Honduras 


Released July 9 


Fact sheet: 
Convention on the Law of the Sea 


Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 





Editor’s Note 





The President was visiting Rancho del 
Cielo, his ranch near Santa Barbara, Calif, 
on July 9, the closing date of this issue. 
Releases and announcements issued during 
his visit to California, but not received by 
the Office of the Federal Register in time 
for inclusion in this issue, will be printed 
next week. 
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